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“© Nothing is more certain than death, and nothing more uncertain than the time of dying: yet, we 
** can always fix a period beyond which man cannot live, and within some moment of which he will 


“ die. 


abd 


We are enabled to do this, not by any spirit of prophecy, but by observation ef what has 
pened in all cases of human or animal existence, If, then, any other subject, such, for instance, 


> Mas a system of finance, exhibits, in its progress, a series of symptoms indicating d cay, its final 
- Gissolution is certain, and, from those symptoms we may calculate the period of that dissolution,”»—— 


Pari. 
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i ie Subject of Depreciation discussed — Lord 
* «=» Stanhope’s Bull—Lord King’s Notice to 
his Tenants, 


Mik GENTLEMEN, 

», Tue focegoing Letter we began with 
Proposing to discuss the question of depre- 
ation, but were, stopped by the desire of 
1owing how childish, and, indeed, bow 
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plain of the endeavoars said to be used 

y the French for destroying our paper- 
‘Money, seeing the endeavours which were 
Msed here to destroy the Assignats in 
| France. 
> @f depreciation, and see whether the paper- 
ney of England be, or be not, aciwally 
@epreciated ; and, if we find that it is, we 
_ will inquire whether it'can be restored to 
its fotmer value by any Of the means, 
~ @alled remedies, that have been pointed out 
_ by any of those who are our rulers, or law- 
> givers. ike 


: % Oy 
4 \,. To depreciate means to lower in value ; 
+) and the word depreciation is user to signify 
that state, in which any. thing is, when itis 











owered, oF hassles from.its formep value. 
Hence the term depreciation, as applied to 
Bank Notes; and, when we thus apply 
t, accompanied with the affirmative of 








SMnjust it was in our government to com- . 


We will now resume the subject 





the proposition, we say, that Bank Notes 


Decline and Fall of the British System of Finance, published in 1796. 


gb.) i 


have fallen in value, and, of course, that 
any given sum in such notes is not worth 
so much as it formerly was. 








Much puzzling has, upon, this subject, 
arisen from a very natural cause; pame- 
ly, that the note always retains its nominal 
value; thatistosay,always goes by the sume 
name; a pound note still is called a pound 
note, whether it be worth as much as it 
formerly was, or mot. But, to this point 
we shall come more fully by-and-bye, 
after we have spoken of the way in which 
a depreciation of money, or the lowering 
of the value of money, takes place. 


Money, of whatever sort, is, like every 
thing else, lowered in its value in propor- 
tion as it becomes abundant or plenty. As 
I said upon a former occasion, when ap- 
ples are plenty apples are cheap; and 
cheap means low inprice. ‘The ase of mo- 
ney is toserve men asa sign of the amount 
of the value of things that pass from man 
to man in the way of parchase and sale, 
It is plenty, or scarce, in proportion as . its 
quantity is great or small compared with 
the quantity of things purchased and sold 
in the community; and, whenever it be- 
comes, from any cause, pléenty,-it depie- 
ciales, or sinks in value. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that there is’a courmunity of zen 
men, who make amongst them 100 pur- 
chases in a year, each purchase amount- 
ing to 1 pound. . The community, in thet 
case, would possess, we .wil] suppose, JO 
pounds; and no more, because, the same 
money might, and naturally would, go 
backwards and forwards, and because, ex- 
cept under peculiar circumstances, men 
do not hoard. Now, suppose, thatthe 
money in possession of this community is 
doubled in quantity, without any one al- 
teration taking place, the quantity of 
goods and chattels and the quantity of 
things, including services, purchased and 
the number of purchases all continuing 
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the same. Suppose this; and, we are 
here speaking of money of any sort. No 
matter what sort. Suppose it to be gold, 
and that its quantity is thus doubled. The 
consequence would be, of course, that at 
each of the hundred purchases, double the 
sum would be given that was given before; 
because, if this were not the case, part of 
the money must be kept idle, which, 
upon a general scale, can never be, there 
being no motive for it. Suppose that one 
of the hundred purchases was that of a 
horse. The purchase, which was made 
with 1 pound before the doubling of the 
quantity of money, would require 2 
pounds after that doubling took place ; 
and so on through the whole; and, in 
such a state of things people w ould say, 
that prices had risen, that commodities had 
doubled in price, that every thing was iwice 
as dear as it used to be. jut, the fact 
would be, that money was become plenty, 
and, like every thing else, cheap in pro- 
portion to its abundance. It would be, 
that money had fallen, or had been depre- 
ciated, and not that things had risen; the 
loaf, for instance, having a real value in 
its utility in supporting man, and the 
money having only an ¢maginary value. 


Prices in England have been rising, as it 
is commonly called, for hundreds of years; 
things have been getting dearer and dearer. 
The cause of which, mul the bank note 
system began, was the increase of cold 
and silver in Kurope, in consequence of 
the discovery of South America and the 
subsequent working of the mines. But 
the increase of the quantity of gold and 
silver was slow. “ Nature,” as PAINE ob- 
serves, “ gives those materials out with a 
“ sparing hand ;’’ they came, as they still 
come, in regular annual quantities from 
the mines; and that portion of them which 
foand its way to this country was obtained 
by the sale of things of real value, being 
the product of our soil or of our labour. 
Uherefore, the quantity of money in- 
creased very slowly ; it did increase, and 
prices gradually rose, but the increase and 
tle rise were so slow as not to be strik- 
mgly perceptible. During the average 
life of man the rise in prices wes so sma! 
as hardly to attract any thing like general 


attention. Curious men observed it, and 


some of them recorded the progress of 
wee but, as there was no sensible dif- 
rence in prices in the average life of 
man, the rise never became an chiens of 
General interest, as long as gold and silver 
Were the only currency of the country. 





But, when the funding system began, 
and paper became, in many cases, a sub- 
stitute for gold and silver ; when the ins 
crease of the quantity of money in the 
country was no longer dependent upon the 
mines ; when the check which nature had 
provided was removed ; then money, or 
its substitute, paper, increased at a rate 
much greater than before, and prices took 
a proportionate rise, as they naturally 
would. The nature of the Funpine Sys- 
tem has been fully explained before ; we 
have also seen how it would naturally 
cause the paper-money to go on increas- 
ing. We have seen, that the government, 
as soon as it began to make loans, was 
compelled to establish a Bank, or a some- 
thing, in order ¢o get the means of paying the 
interest upon the loans. The amount of the 
loans would naturally go on increasing in 
order to meet the rise in prices, and thus 
the increase of the paper would continue 
causing rise after rise in the prices, and 
the rise in the prices would -continve 
causing addition upon addition to the 
quantity of the paper. This was the na- 
tural progress, and it was that which ac- 
tually took place. 


Still, however, the paper passed an com- 
pany with the gold and silver. Money 
was more plenty ; it was of less value ; and, 
of course, ay given quantity of it would 
purchase less bread, for instance, than 
formerly ; but, still there was no differ- 
ence inthe quality of the two sorts of 
money ; me/al and paper both not only passed 
at the sums that they had usually passed 
at; but people liked the one just as well as 
the other; and, it was a matter of perfect 
indifference to any man, whether he took 
a hundred guineas in gold, or one hun- 
dred and five pounds in paper. And, the 
reason of this indifference was, that the 
holder of a bank note could, at any mo- 
ment, go to the Bank, and there demand 
and receive payment in guineas, This 
was the reason why the paper passed in 
society with the gold. But, it was im- 
possible that this society should long con- 
tinue after the paper increased to a very 
great amount, and especially after the 
notes became so low in nominal value a9 
5 pounds’; for, then, it was evident, ‘that 
all the taxes would be paid in paper; 
that the government would receive nothing 
but paper ; that the Bank could get no- 
thing but paper from the government ; 
that whatever gold went out of the Bank 
would never return to it; and, of course, 
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able to pay its notesin gold, if called 
on for that purpose to any great extent. 


~ A call of this sort was made upon it in 
"9707 ; and, as we have seen, and now 
feel, the Bank was unable to pay. Its 
réditors, that is to say, the holders of its 
, demanded their money ; the Bank 
to the minister Pitt for protection ; 
€ minister, by an Order of Council, au- 
thorized the Bank to refuse to pay its cre- 
Witors ; the Bank did refuse; the parlia- 
ment passed an Act to shelter the Minister 
‘and the Bank Directors and all who had 
Deen guilty of this violation of law, and, 
4t the same time enacted, that, for the 
ee. the Bank should not be compel- 

able to pay its notes in gold or silver. 
After this memorable transaction, the full 
and true history of which I have recorded 
™ the foregoing Letters; after this, the 
Whole concern assumed a new face and 
indeed anew nature. The holder of a 
bank note could no longer go and de- 
Mand payment of it in guineas; it was 
impossible, therefore, that he should look 







/ Bpon 105 £.in notes as quite equal in 


Walue to 100 guineas. Still, however, in 
@onsequence of the Meetings and Combi- 
Nations of the rich, and of the enormous 
influence of the government, to which 


may be added the dread in every man 


of being marked out as a Jacobin and 
‘Leveller; in consequenee of all these, 
‘and of the necessity of having something 
"to serve as money, the notes continued to 
circulate ; and, as the alarm subsided, the 


_ guinea returned and circulated in com- 
een 


with them ; but, not with that cor- 
diallity that it used to do. It became 


~ = much less frequent in its appearance in 
_compatiy with the notes; it held itself 
~ aloef ; seemed to demand a preference ; 


“but, not appearing to like to assume this 
‘superiority over an old and familiar as- 


_ Sociate, and yet unwilling to pass for so 
» (much less than its worth, it soon began to 
_ keep away altogether, retiring to the 


chests of the hoarders, or going upon its 
travels into foreign parts, until such time 
as it found itself duly estimated in Eng- 
land, which would naturally be when peo- 
ple began to maké openly a distinction be- 
tween paper and coin. 





That time arrived about two years ago ; 
but, no sooner was the distinction thus 
made, and acted upon, than the govern- 
ment began to prosecute the acters, and 
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that the Bank would, in a short time, be 


» 


commenced, I believe, in the well-known 
case of De Yonce, who, under laws passed 
about two hundred years before such 
things as bank notes were ever heard of, 
was convicted, about a year ago, of the 
crime of exchanging guineas for more 
than their nominal value in bank notes.* 
De Yonce moved for an arrest of judgment ; 
the case has been since argued before the 


judges, and their decision thereon is shortly 


expected to be promulgated. Other persons 
have been prosecuted in the same way, and 
upon the same ground, the effect of which 
naturally has been to deter people from 
openly purchasing and selling guineas, 
and also from tendering them generally 
in payment for more than their nominal 
value in paper. But, it is very notorious, 
that the distinction is, nevertheless, made, 
and that, in payments, men do take gold 
at aés worth in comparison with the paper. 
Two prices are not yet openly and gene- 
rally made ; but, they exist partially, and 
the extent of them is daily increasing. 


To this point, then, we are now arrived, 
and here wesee proof, not of a depreciation 
of money of all sorts, arising merely from 
that general plenty of money spoken of 
above ; but arising from the abundance, 
or plenty, of paper, that is to say, the great 
quantity of the paper compared with that 
of the coin. Hence we say, that the 
bank notes have depreciated, or fallen in 
value ; and, that there should be found 
any human being to assert she contrary, 
or to believe, or affect to believe, the con- 
trary, is something that, were not the fact 
befere our eyes, no man could think pos- 
sible: but, we live in times when wonder 
no longer seems to form a feeling of the 
mind, 


This state of things it was easy to fore- 
see; but, the nation has been deluded by 
the specious argument of the equal powers 
of gold and paper in purchases. “ Go to 
“ market,’ we have been told, “ and see 
“ whether the pound note and a shilling will 
“ not bring you as much meat or cloth as 
“a puinea.’ This was conclusive with 
unreflecting minds, and it quieted, or as- 
sisted to quiet, all those, who, though they 
were capable of discerning, dared not 
look the fearful truthin the face. I looked 





* The report of this Trial, together with 
observations thereon, will be found in ‘Vol. 
XVIII of the Political “Register, page 104 
o* the following ones. 
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it in the face rather more than eight years | 
ago, and strenuously laboured to prepare 
my countrymen for what has now come, 
and what is now coming, to pass. Upon ! 
one occasion, this standing delusive argu- | 
ment was made use of in answer to me: 
whereupon I made the following remarks ; 
«The objection of my other corres- 
« pondent has more plausibility. These are 
« his words; “I think the argument, that 
«« Bank paper is depreciated, drawn 
« from the difference between the sterl- 
‘ing and the current value of a dollar, if 
« « it prove any thing, proves too. much. 
««« That guineas are depreciated you will 
‘hardly insist, yet I weuld sturdily 
«“ « maintain, from your premises, that 
«« they are, since a guinea will not pur- 
«« chase so many dollars as it formerly 
« would.’’—Yes, but I do insist though, 
that guineas are depreciated: not in their 
intrinsic value, but in their value as cur- 
“rency, that is to say, in their power of 
« purchasing commodities in this country. 
«“ When there is a depreciating paper in 
“any country, the current coin of that 
‘country depreciates in its powers along 
“ with the paper, because it has a fixed 
« nominal value, and it can pass currently 
for no more than an equal nominal value 
“in paver, until the paper is at an open 
“discount. The metal is degraded by the 
« society of the paper; but, there comes a 
“time when it will bear this degradation 
“no longer; it then rises above its nomi- 
“nal value, or, in other words, the paper 
* is at a discount,”’ 
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This was published so long ago as the 
i4th April, 1804. « There comes a time!’ 
Aye, and that time is now come. But, 
let me not be guilty of robbery, and es- 
pecially of the Dead, and more especially 
of one whose writings, and upen this very 
subject too, jas well as ether subjects, I 
formerly, threugh ignorance condemned. 
I allude to the writings of Parner, the 
abused, the reprobated, the anathematized, 
Tom Paine. In his work, from which I 
have taken the perspicuousand impressive 
passage that serves me as a motto to this 
Letter, and the equal of which has seldom 
dropped from the pen of any man; in 
that work, Paine thus exposes the delu- 
sive argument of which I have just been 
speaking: “It is said in England, that 
“ the value of paper keeps equal pace with 
“the value of gold and silver. But the 
“ case is not rightly stated: for, the fact 


“is, that the paper has pulled down ai 





« value of gold and silver to its own level, 


| « Gold and silver will not purchase so 


« much of any purchasable article at this 
« day (March, 1796) as they would have 
« purchased if no paper had appeared, 


| « nor so much as they will in any coun- 


«try of Europe, where there is no paper. 
« How long this hanging together of paper 
“and money will continue makes a new 
«case; because it daily exposes the sys- 
« tem to sudden death, independent of the 
« natural death it would otherwise suffer.” 
Here he lays down the principle; and, if, 
instead of reviling his writings, the go- 
vernment of England had lent a patient 
ear to him, and taken a lesson from his su- 
perior understanding and experience, how 
different would have been our situation at 
this day! He proceeds thus: “ I have just 
“ mentioned that paper in England has 


| « pulled down the value of gold and silver 


« to level with itself; andthat this pulling 
«down of gold and silver money has 
“ created the appearance of paper money 
«keeping up. ‘The same thing, and the 
“same mistake, took place in America 
‘* and in France, and continued for a con- 
‘ siderable time after the commencement 
“ of their system of paper ; and the actual 
“depreciation of money was hidden 
‘under tliat mistake. It was said in 
« America, at that time, that every thing 
“ was becoming dear; but gold and silver 
“ could then buy those articles no cheaper 
than paper could; and therefore it was 
not called depreciation. The idea of 
‘« drarness established itself for the idea 
“of depreciation. The same was the 
“case in Frarice. ‘Though every thing 
“rose in price soon after assignats ap- 
peared, yet those dear articles could be 
« purchased no cheaper with gold and 
« silver, than with paper, and it was only 
« said that things were dear. The same 
«is still the language in England. They 
“call it dearness. But they will soon find 
« that it is an actual depreciation, and that 
“this depreciation is the effect of the 
“funding system; which by crowding 
“such a continually-increasing mass of 
paper into circulation, carries down the 
“ value of gold and silver with it. But gold 
“and silver will, in the long-run, revolt 
“ against depreciation, and separate frem 
“ the value of paper ; for the progress of all 
“such systems appears to be, that the 
: paper will take the command in the be- 
* ginning, and gold and silver in the end.” 
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How well is this expressed, and how 
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early the truth of it is now verified ! 
Yes: we talk about dearness; we talk of 
high prices; we talk of things rising in 
value; but, the fact is, that the change has 
been in the money and uot in the articles 
bought and sold; the articles remain the 
same in value, but the money, from itsabun- 
dance, has fallen tn value. ‘This has till of 
late been imperceptible to the mass of the 
eople, who were convinced of the non- 
reciation by the argument built on the 
Circumstance of the guinea and the paper 
being upon an equal footing at market. 
They did not perceive, that the paper had 
pulled down the gold and silver along with 
it; they did not perceive that the coin 
Was sliding by degrees out of the society 
ef the paper; they did not perceive that, 
in time, the coin would disappear altoge- 
ther ; they did not perceive that an open 
Contest would, at last, take place between 
the guineas and the paper, and that, if the 
law came to the assistance of the paper, 
the coin would quit the country. Now, 
however, they do perceive this; the facts 
aye all now been established in a way 
that seems, at last, to have produced con- 

' Wiction even in the minds of this “ mose 
“ thinking people ;”’ but, there is reason to 


. 


fear, thatthisconviction will have come foo | 


late. Wow happy would it have been for 
this nation, if the opinions of Mr. Paine, 
touching this subject, had produced, at 
the time, their wished-for effect! No man 
-™ England dared to publish his work. 
| Any man who had published or sold it 
would have been punished as a seditious /i- 
Beller. Yet, in my opinion, does that 
work; that little work, in the space of 
twenty-five pages, convey more useful 
knowledge upon this subject, and discover 
infinitely greater depth of thought and 
ap powers of mind, than are to be 
und in all the pamphlets of the three score 
@nd two financiers, who, in this country, 
have, since I came into this jail, favoured 
the world with their opinions upon the 
state of our money system. The writings 
of these people would make twenty-five 
thick octavo volumes; and in all of them 
_ there is not so much power of mind disco- 
"> vered as in Paine’s twenty-five pages. Yet, 
_no man would dare to publish this little 
work in England. By accident I possess 
a copy that I brought from America, but 
_ which I never read till after my return to 
_England. In 1803, when there was much 
| apprehension of invasion, and when great 
"complaints were made of the scarcity of 
“change, began to read some books upon 
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the subject; and, after reading several 
without coming to any thing like a clear 
notion of the real state of our currency, I 
took up the little essay of Parne. Here I 
saw to the bottom at once. Here was no 
bubble, no mud to obstruct my view: the 
stream was clear and strong: I saw the 
whole matter in its true light, and neither 
pamphleteers nor speech-makers were, 
after that, able to raise even a momeutary 
puzzle in my mind. Paine not only told 
me what would come to pass, but shewed 
me, gave me convincing reasons, why it 
must come to pass; and he convinced me 
also, that it was my duty to endeavour to 
open the eyes of my countrymen to the 
truths which I myself had learnt from 
him; because his reasoning taught me, 
that, the longer those truths remained 
hidden. from their view, the more fatal 
must be the consequences. The occasion 
of this work of Paine is worthy of notice, 
One of the motives of writing it was, as 
he says, at the close, to retaliate upon 
Pirt, who, in speaking of the l'rench Re- 
public, had said, that she was ‘ on the 
“ verge, nay, even in the gulphof Bankruptcy.” 
Paine said, that England would soon be in 
a worse situation than France as ‘o her 
finances ; and, in less than twelve months 
| after he wrote his work, the Bank became 
unable to pay its notes in cash. 








To return to the subject of depreciation, 
the fact has now been established in all 
sorts of ways. Gold coin has been, and is, 
| sold ata premium ; aguinea will sell for 27 
shillings, and the other coins of the realm 
in the sane proportion ; many persons in 
London have written upon their shop win- 
dows notifications that they will take the 
coin at a higher than the nominal value ; 
in numerous cases a distinction is made 
in prices paid in coin and prices paid in 
paper. Ifthese are not proofs of an actual 
| depreciation of the paper, what, 1 should 
| be glad to know will ever be admitted as 
proof of that fact? Indeed, there is no 
longer any doubt remaining upon the sub- 
| ject; and, therefore we will now proceed 
'to take a view of the REMEDIES that 
have been proposed by our Rulers and 
Lawgivers, who, if they had followed the 
advice given in Paine’s Second Part of 
the « Ricuts or Man,” inatead of pro- 
secuting the author, would not, lam con- 
vinced, have had to lament the present 
state of our finances. 


As to REMEDIES, Gentlemen, I, in the 
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first of this series of Letters, stated to you, 
that the Bullion Committee .had recom- 
mended to the House of Commons to pass 
a law to compel the Bank to pay their 
notes in gold and silver at the end of iwo 
years. ‘This same proposition has been 
since made in the House; bit the [louse 
have resolved, that no such measure ts ne- 
cessary. ‘Those who opposed the propost- 
tion said, that the Bank had not the gold, 
and could not get it, and that, therefore, 
they could not pay in gold, ‘This wasa 
very sufficient reason; and, I must con- 
fess, that ] was and am, as far as this 
goes, exactly of the opinion of these gen- 
tlemen. For, to what end pass such a 
Jaw, if the gold was not to be had? There 
were several sensible men belonging to 
the Bullion Committee, and the gentle- 
man who brought the measure forward in 
the House, is looked upon as a person of 
good understanding, It, therefore, ap- 
peared astonishing to me, that they 
should propose such a measure, seeing 
that I have never been able to discover 
any way whatever, by which gold could 
possibly return to the Bank and remain 
there in quantity sufficientto enable that 
Company to pay their notes in gold upon 
demand. To resume payments in gold 
would, indeed, be a complete remedy; but, 
to do that is, in my opinion, and, for many 
years past, has been, utterly timpossible. 

y what means are the Bank Company 
to get the gold ? We are told, that there 
33 gold enough if the Bank Company will 
but purchase it. But, how are they to 
purchase it? What are they to give for 
it? Why their paper, to be sure; and, as 
it would require 27 shillings in their paper 
to purchase a guinea, this would be a most 
charming way of obtaining the means of 
paying of] the paper with guineas. Let us 
take aninstance. Suppose the Bank Com- 
pany, by way preparing for cash pay- 
ments, to be purchasing all the guineas they 
can find, and, in such case, they would, of 
course, apply to our old friend, Mars. De 
Yonce, to whom, by the by, I here pre- 
sent my congratulations on the late deci- 
sion of the judges in favour of her hus- 
band ; the Bank Company would, I say, 
naturally apply te this good Lady, who, 
it being now decided that the old biting 
law does not forbid the buying and sell. 
ing of bank notes and guineas, would 
drive with them as good a bargain as she 
could. Suppose them to buy 100 gui- 
meas of her at the present price, 27 shil- 


lings each, they would, of course, give her 


for them 135 pounds in their notes. And, 
thus they must go on with other people. 
Having, at last, got a good lot of guineas 
together, they begin paying their notes in 
guineas. It is pretty evident that the vast 
increase of paper occasioned by the pur- 
chase of the guineas would have caused a 
new and great depreciation of the paper, 
and that, therefore, the moment the Bank 
was open to demands in coin, people 
could crowd to it in all directions. 1 can 
fancy the eager crowd now before me, 
pressing in from every quarter and corner ; 
and, amongst the very foremost and most 
eager, [think I see our friend Mrs, De 
Yoner. “ What do you do here, Madam,” 
I think I hear a dejected Director say, 
« what do you do here, you who sold, us 
« guineas but the other day ?” “ Aye, Sir,” 
says the lady, “ and for these very gui- 
« neas I am come again, and mean to take 
“ them away too with 105 pounds of the 
« 135 that you gave me for them.” 


Need I say any more upon this subject? 
Is it not something monstrous to suppose, 
that it would be possible for the Bank, 
Company to buy gold in quantity sufficient 
to be able to pay their notes in it? 
«« Well,” say others, “ but the Bank Com- 
“ pany may lessen the quantity of ts paper 
« by narrowing its discounts.’ To be sure 
they might; and the only consequence of 
that would be, that the taxes would not be 
paid, and, of course, that the soldiers, the 
judges, and all the other persons paid by 
the public would have to go without pay. 
The discounts make a part of the system ; 
and, if it be puta stop to, that is neither 
more nor less than one of the ways of 
totally destroying the system. To lessen 
the quantity of the paper is, therefore, im- 
possible without producing ruin amongst 
all persons in trade, and without disabling 


the country to pay the taxes, at their pre- 
sent nominal amount, 





But, suppose all other difficulties were 


| got over, did these gentlemen of the Bul- 


lion Committee ever reflect upon the con- 
sequences of raising the value of money to 
what it was before the Bank Stoppage ? 
Sir Francis Burpert, in his speech, dur- 
ing the Bullion Debate, told them of these 
consequences, He observed, and very 
justly, that, if money were, by any means, 
to be restored to the value it bore in the 
year 1796, the interest of the national 
Debt never could be paid by the people; 








that interest, he observed, was now. 
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’ that be but a partial sponge. 
and twist the thing whatever way you will, 
= you suiil find it the same; you still find, 
| that the system must goon in.all its parts, 
» or be put a stop to altogether. 










£-35,000,000 a year; and, if the value 
of money was brought tack tothe standard 
of 1796, this interest would, instantly swell 
to, £. 43,000,000 of money at the present 
All the grants, pensions, fixed 
emoluments, pay of soldiers, judges, chan- 
cellors, clerks, commissioners, and the rest 


would be raised, in point of real amount, 


in the same proportion.; so that, it would 
he utterly impossible for taxes to such an 
@mount to be raised, And, if it were pos- 
sible, it would be frequently unjust ; for, 
Observe, all the money (making nearly 
one half of the national Debt) that has 
been borrowed since the Bank Company 
stopped paying in gold and silver; all the 
money borrowed. since that time; all the 
loans made in the name of the public since 
that time ; all the money thus lent to the 
public, as itis called, has been lent in depre- 
ciated paper ; and, that which has been so 


lent this year has, if guineas are at 27 shil- 


_ Tings, been lent in paper 27 shillings of 


which ure worth no. more than a guinea. 
And, are the people to be called upon to 
pay: interest upon this money ina curren- 

of which 21 shillings are worth @ guinea? 
This would be so abominably unjust, that 


‘ET wonder how any man like Mr. Horner 


ever came tothink of it. He expressly 
Stated, that the paper was now worth only 
15s, 10d. in the pound ; of course he must 
have known, that this was the sort of thing 
of which the loans, for some years past, 
consisted ; and yet, he would have had a 
law passed, the effect of which would have 
been.to make the people pay interest for 
this nioney at the rate of twenty shillings in 
the pound. Thisis what never could have 
been submitted to: not because the people 
would have resisted; that is not what I 
Mean; but, it is what could -not have been 
@arried into effect, and forthe same rea- 


-» gon that the man could not have two skins 


m the carcass of the same cat. If the 


~ Quantity of the Bank paper were diminish- 


ed, its value would rise; and, if its value 


. » Fose, the value of the interest-upon the na- 
~ tional Debt would rise also ; therefore, to 


enable the people to continue to .pay the 
interest upon the Debt, the amount of the 
interest must be /essened, and what would 
So that, turn 





In most other cases, when men talk of a 


remedy, they advert to the causeof the evil. | 
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If 1 find that my health is injured by drink- 
ing brandy, the first thing lought to do, 
in urder to recover my health, would na- 
turally be to leave off drinking brandy. 
What a fool, what worse than ideot, must 
that man be, who, feeling the fire burn his 
shins, still retains his seat. Yet, in this im- 
portant national concern, never do you find 
any of our writers or legislators dwelling 
upon the cause of the evil, of which they 
appear so anxious to get rid. They tellus, 
indeed, that the depreciation of the paper is 
occasioned by its excessive quantity; but 
here they stop; they never go back to 
the cause of that excessive quantity of 
paper ; or, if they do, they only speak of 
the interests of the Bank Company. If they 
did go back to the real cause, they would 
find it in the increase of the national Debt, to 
pay the interest.of which, commonly call- 
ed dividends, has regwired, has rendered 
absolutely necessary, the present quantity of 
paper. Indeed, one engenders the other. 
Every loan occasions a fresh batch of 
paper to pay the interest upon it; that 
fresh batch of paper causes a new depre- 
ciation and a new demand for paper 
again to make up in the quantity what 
has been lost in the quality. So that to 
talk of lessening the quantity of the paper, 
while the national Debt remains undiminish- 
ed, does really seem to me something too 
absurd to be attributed to any man of 
sense. What, then, must it be to talk of 
lessening the quantity of paper, while the 
national Debt is increasing at an enote 
mous rate, and while it is notorious that 
that Debt has been nearly doubled in 
amount during the last fourteen years; aye, 
while it is notorious, that, during the last 
fourteen years, that Debt has increased as 
wnuch as the whole amount of it was be- 
fore; or in other words, that, since 1796 
as much money has been borrowed by the 
government as was borrowed in the whole 
hundred years preceding? What must it 
be, then, to talk of lessening the quantity 
of the paper, while the national Debt, 
which was, and is, the cause of the paper, 
keeps on in this manner increasing? One 
really would think that such a proposition 
could have originated only in Bedlam. In 
1798, thenext year after the stoppage, the 
amount of Bank of England notes in cir- 
culation was, £13,334,752; and the 
amount of the interest upon the national 
Debt, in that year, was, £17.750A02. In 
1809, the amount of the Bank of England 
Notes in circulation was, £21,249,9805 
and the amount of the interest upon the nae 
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tional Debt in that year was, £30,093 447 
(exclusive of Irish loans.) Now let this 
be tried by the Rule of Three, and you 
‘will see with what exactness the amount of 
the bank notes keeps pace with the amount 
of the interest upon the national Debt, 
common!y called the Dividends, which 
many poor creatures in the coentry look 
upon, or, rather, used to look upon, as 
something of a nature almost divine. Let 
us put this down a little more distinctiy. 


In 1798, the Dividends amo:mted to £.17,750,402 
The Bank Notes oot m eircu- 


> Am MEO 
lation 13.334,752 


PT eee eee es Pee eee 








In 1809, the Dividends amounte# to... 50,095,447 
The Bank Notes in circala- 
BED i conckvcbceeuseeuseveessens 91,249,980 


Here we have the real cause vis.b!v 
before us. What folly, what macness, is 
it, then, to talk of lessening the-amount of 
the notes while we are continually aug- 
menting the amount of the Dividends, 
which are the case of the notes? Here 
we have before our eyes proof that the 
Dividends (by the use of which word ] 
mean to include all the annual charges 
upon the Debt) and the Bank Notes have 
gone om increasing together for the last ten 
years, and I had before shown that they 
had done so theretofore ; and, wiih this 
fact before our eyes, we, the people of 
this ‘* mest sinking nation,’”? hear some of 
our legislators propose to lessen the amount 
of the peper, while not a man of them 
seems to dream of lessening the amount 
of the Debt. We hear them propose to 
narrow the stream, while they say not a 
word about narrowing the spring whence 
it flows. They have seen, or, you, at least, 
have seen, Gentlemen, that the bank-paper 
arose out of the national Debts you have 
seen that the Bank was created in a short 
time afier the Debt began; you have 
seen the increase of the paper keep an 
exact pace with the increase of the Debt; 
and, is it not, then, to war against facts, 
against a century of experience, against 
the nature of things, to propose to narrow 


the issues of the paper without previously | 


narrowing the bounds of the Debt and its 
Dividends? If the authors of this propo- 
sition had read the work of Paine, they 
would never have offered such a proposi- 
tion. Reud his work they may, but they 
have not duly considered its arzuments, or 
they have shut th: ir eyes against the clear 
conviction that it is calculated to produce. 
He pointed out, in his Second Part of the 
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Rights of Man, the means of saving Eng- 
land in the way of finance. That work 
was written in 1791. So early as that he 
foresaw and foretold what we have now 
before our eyes, and what we have daily 
to expect. He there pointed out the sure 
and certain means of effectually putting a 
stop to the further increase of the Debt, 
of insuring a real diminution of it, and, 
at the same time, of doing ample justice to 
‘he fund-holders. For this pamphlet he 
was prosecuted, and, having gone out of 
the country, he was outlawed. A Royal 
Proclamation was issued principally for 
the purpose of suppressing his work, scores 
of pamphlets having been written in answer 
to him in vain. He was burnt in efligy 
in most parts of this his native country ; 
and his works were suppressed by the 
arm of the Jaw. Well, our government 
had its wav; it followed its own counsel 
and rejected that of Paine; he was over- 
come by it, and driven from the country ; 
those who endeavoured to cause his prin- 
ciples to have effect were pumshed or 
hoth: and, what as the result ? 
That result is now before us, and fast ap- 
proaching o-; and, in a short time, in all 
human probability, events wil enable us 
to form a perfectly correct decision upon 
the respective merits and demerits of the 
then conflicting parties. 


slenced, o: 


Now, Gentlemen, if you have atten- 
tively read the Letters, of which I now 
address to you the XXVth, you will have 
no doubt at all, that the cause of the in- 
flux of paper and of the consequent de- 
preciation of all money first, and then of 
the paper itself alone as compared to the 
money ; you will have no doubt that the 
real cause of all this, is, the increase of 
the national Debt; and, yet, in all the 
parliamentary debates upon the subject, 
you have heard of scarcely any man who 
ventured to mention this cause. It wasa 
thing too tender to touch. It was what 
we calla sore-place; and, the old proverb 
about the galled horse applied too aptly. 
If the depreciation had been traced to the 
national Debt, as Mr. Horne Tooke once 
traced it while he was in parliament ; for 
he then foresaw and foretold what has now 
come to pass, and told the House, that, if 
they continued the then expenditure, the 
fundholder would not get, in a few years, 
a quariern loaf for the Dividend upon a 


hundred pounds of stock; if the depre- 


ciatien had thus been traced back to its 
real efficient cause, it would have awake 
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_ ened reflections of an unpleasant ten- 


_ dency ; it would have set men to consider 
“what was the cause of the increase of the 
Debt; to look back and inquire whither 
the money was gone ; for what purposes 
it had been borrowed ; who wers the per- 
sons ‘that had profited from that borrowing ; 
‘who, in short, it was that had swallowed 
all that money the interest of which the 
Mation was paying, and had so long 
These reflections it was 
“not the desire of either party to awaken ; 


but, they belong to the subject, they na- 


turally present ‘themselves to every one 
who looks only a little beneath the sur- 
face, and I venture to say, that, in the 
end, they will become tamiliar to every 
man in the kingdom. If this real cause of 
_ the eyi! had been acknowledged, it would 
have saved a great deal of time; for, 
Ahen, men would not have amused them- 


nelves with talking about such REME- 


DYES as that of Mr. Horner; 


and all 
the talk about the narrowing of diseounts 
and the purchasing of gold and the improving 


| Othe exchanze would Lave been heard like 


- the twice teld tale of an ideot. The short 
_ @ad the on y iutderiinn would have been 
OPhis: can we, by any means, diminish the 


@riount of the Devidends? And, if that 
question bad been answered in the nega- 
five, (here was no course, for those who 
Wished 10 sup ap the Pi system, to pur- 
© Be but that of lettin: things take their 
Own course, and aid the paper with their 
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+ So much for the REMEDY of the Bul- 
om Committee ; but, our attention is new 
- €alled to another, founded on more im- 
| perious circumstances. I allude to the 
| proposition of Kart Sransore, which was 


on the 27th ot June, brought forward in 


© the shape of a Bill. and whieh is, in that 


- Phape, now actually before the House of 


a 









































_ Feading. 
- tion, ail that has been said and done be- 
~ fore is mere child’s play. This Bill brings 
the matter home to the public mind ; it 


: _ begin to quiver. 


Lords, where it has undergone a second 
Compared with this proposi- 


‘shows the most credulous that even those, 
on whose stoutness they rested their faith, 
It cries, atruce with all 
pretensions. It puts the sense and the sin- 
cerity of every disputant to the test. The 
minister told us, that he wished the debate 
on the Bullion Reportto come on, that the 
matter might be set at rest. Set at rest! 
Mercy on us! Set at rest! And so said 
‘Orv Georce Rosz too. But, what did 
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they mean by setting the maiter at rest ? 
Is it possible, that they could imagine, 
that this matter was to be set at rest ; 
that this great question of paper-money ; 
that this subject in which every human 
creature in the country is so deeply inte- 
rested ; is it possible that they thought 
this matter would be completely set at 
rest by a vote of their majority ? No, no! 
This is one of the things that that House 
cannot do. They can do a great deal; 
they can do more than I dare to trust my- 
self to describe ; but, they cannot set this 
matter at rest, nor have the +y, and. all the 
branches of the government umted, the 
power to stay the progress of the paper 
money only for one single hour. The 
Minister and his people have now seen 
what rest they insured for the subject! 
I always said, that the “ first man ” 
« landed property who openly made 

« distinction between paper and sell 
* would put the whole system to its 
“ trumps, and compel the Bank notes to 
sue for the pow er of the government for 
“ their protection.” This has now been 
verified, and the remainder of my predic- 
tion, which I need nor here repeat, is not 
far from its accomplishment. 


The grounds of Lorp STannore’s pro- 
position were stated by himself very cx- 
plicitly, in moving, the 2nd instant, the se- 
cond reading of his Bill. He said, that he 
had long thought upon the subject and had 
long entertained the opinion, that some le- 
gisl. itive measure wasnecessary to preserve 
the bank notes system from total ruin; that 
a notice recently given by Lorp kine to 
his tenants, signifying that he would no 
ow 02 receive his rents but in gold or in 

a quantity of paper equivalent in powers 
of a to gold,* had convinced him 

m9 By Lease, dated 1802, you have 
“contracted to pay the annual rent ef 
« £.47. 5s. in good and lawful money of 
«Great Britam. In consequence of the 
“ late great depreciation of paper-money, 
“ IT can no longer accept any Bank. notes, 
“at their nominal value, in payment or 
“ satisfaction of an old contract. I must 
“ therefore desire you to provide for the 
“ payment of your rent in the legal gold 
“coin of the realm. At the same time, 
“ having no other object than to secure 
“ payment of the real intrinsic value of 
“the sum stipulated by agreement, and 
“ being desirous to avoid ing y you any 
“ unnecessary trouble, I shall be willing 
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that there was no time to be lost, and that 
the measure in contemplation ought to be 
adopted before the parliament rose. He 
said, that the Ministers having declared, 
that their only objection to the measure 
arose from an opinion, that they thought 
no measure of the kind necessary, being 
persuaded that nobody would be found to 
follow the example of Lord King, it was 
only necessary for him to shew them that 
there were others to follow that example, 
in order to convince the ministers, that the 
Bill was entitled to their support. Having 
made these preliminary observations, he 
said, that he had a bundle of instances of 
this sort, and he only wished that a great 
many other persons would declare their 
intentions at once, and then the House 
would proceed to prevent the evil. He 
then produced a number of letters, from 
which he read extracts. One person 
wrote, that his land!ord had said, “ what 
“ one landlord can do, ail can do, and if 
« Lord King succeed, I will dothe same.” 
Another letter related a recent transaction 
in Hampshire, where a man bought an 
estate for 400]. and paid down 100i. of the 
money, and afterwards laid out several 
hundreds of pounds upon the premises, 
and when the time of payment came, the 
seller insisted upon having payment in 
guineas, which the buyer could not ob- 
tain, the seller, however, would have it, 
or have his land back again, and the only 
consolation leit to the buyer was an inti- 
mation from a friend of the seller that he 
could inform him where le might obtain 
the guineas at 27 shillings each. Another 





“to receive payment ineither of the man- 
“ners tollowing according to your option. 
“—ist, By payment in Guineas ;—2nd, 
“If Guineas cannot be procured, by a 
“ payment in Portugal Gold coin, equal 
“in weight to the numbers of Guineas 
‘requisite to discharge the rent;—3rd, 
“ By a payment in Bank-paper of a sum 
“ suiicient to purchase (at the present 
‘market price) the weight of standard 
“ Gold requisite to discharge. the rent.— 
“ The alteration of the valueof the Paper- 
“‘ money is estimated in this manner; the 
“price of Gold in 1802, the year of your 
“ agreement, was £.4. an ounce. The 
“ present market price is £. 4: 14s, arising 
“ from the diminished value of Paper ; in 
“ that proportion an addition of £.17. 10s. 
“* per cent. in Paper-money will be re- 
“quired as the equivalent, for the pay- 
“meat of rent in paper.’ 
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letter stated that a Lady, who was a Land. 
owner, had insisted upon her rent in gold, 
and that the tenant apprehended a seizure 
of his goods, and was ready to verify the 
facts if called on. Another informed 
him, on the part of an Attorney, that the 
practice was become very common to 
sell guineas and then pay debts with the 


paper. 


These were the grounds, stated by Lorn 
Srannope, of the measure that he pro- 
posed; and, upon his stating these grounds, 
the Ministers, who had, at the first read- 
ing, said that they did not see any neces- 
sity for the measure, or any measure of the 
kind, allowed that there was such neces- 
sity, and supported the second reading ac- 
cordingly: 


Now, Gentlemen, before I offer you 
any observations upon this measure itself, 
or upon the conduct of Lp. Kine, whose 
Notice to his tenants seems to have given 
rise to it, it may not be amiss for me 
to say, that, from all that has ever. 
came to my knowledge, there is not 
a more disinterested man, or a truer 
friend to freedom and to his country, 
breathing, than Lorp Stannorge, whom I 
trace through the parliamentary proceed- 
ings of the last twenty years, always 
standing nobly forward in the cause of 
justice, liberty, and humanity, and, but 
too often standing forward alone. His 
protest against the Antijacobin war, which 
began in} 1793, and which has finally led 
to vur present calamities, will live when 
we shall aJl be in our graves. He there 
pointed out all, yea all, that has now come 
to pass. ‘That protest, every sentence of 
which is full of wisdom and of just sentie 
ment, has theseremarkable words: “ Be- 
“cause war with France is, at present, 
“ most impolitic, extremely dangerous to our 
‘ allies the Duich, hazardous with respect 
‘ to the internal peace and external power 
‘ of this country, and is likely to be highly 
‘uyurious 10 Our COMIMETCE sseccocee The 
‘war may, therefore, prove to be a war 
against our commerce and manufactures, 
aguiast the proprietors of the funds, against 
our paper currency, and against every dee 
“ scription of property in this country.”? How 
completely has all this been, verified ! 
Lord Stanuope was abused =. he was called 
a jacobin and a leveller, and now the nation 
is tasting the bitter fruit of the spirit that 
dictated that abuse. Every where-was he 
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to be found, in those horrible days, where 
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rty was assailed. Not an act, which 


a e deemed injurious to the rights of Eng- 


ishmen, escaped his strenuous opposition, 
In short, were I called upon to name the 
yeer, whom I thought to have acted the 
Best and truest part in those times, and for 
the whole course of the last twenty awful 
years, I should certainly name this very 


‘nobleman. 


~ You will, therefore, Gentlemen, believe 
iat, if I dissent from the measure which 
he has now proposed, that dissent pro- 
eeds from my conviction, that the mea- 
ure itself is not calculated to produce 
Fat e004, which I am certain its author 


wishes it to produce. 


The detail of the Bill I willnot attempt 
to discuss. Its principles are what have 
Struck me, and these I gather from its 
Chief provisions, which are, that, in future, 
the gold coins shall not be tendered or 
taken for more than their nominal value, 
a that the bank paper shall not be ten- 

ered or taken for Jess than its nominal 
ae. This is Loxp Stanuopr’s RE- 

LEDY ; and this he appears to think will 
‘prevent the possibility ofa further depre- 
Ciation of the paper. We have seen the 
“Cause and the progress of that deprecia- 
tion; we have seen how the paper pulled 

wn the coin along with it, ’till the coin 


could no. longer endure the society; we 


have seen the time and the manner of 


* their separation ; but, Lonp Stannore ap- 


ears wo think, that, by the means of this 
ill, he shall be able not only to restore 
that harmony which formerly existed be- 


ween them; but, that he shall be able to 
lain them together for ever after; to 


~ Bind them as it were in the bonds of mar-. 
__ Tlage, and to render the ties. indissoluble. 
Ef he do this, he will do what never was 


‘done before in the world ; he will destroy 
_the settled maxims of political oco- 
y as far as they relate4o finance ; his 
levement will be a triumph, not only 





er the opinions and experience. of man- 

 Knd, but over the very nature of, man, 

_ which incessantly impels, hig.to. seek his. 

- own, interest, and, at the very. least, 

» to use all the means in his power. to, pro-. 
«side for his own preservation. 


After having said this I sha]]_ naturally 


would be utterly inefficient, for. the pur: 
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be supposed to be conyinced, thatthe Bill, 


poses. it contemplates. Indeed, is; 
my, decided opinion, and, the. reasons for. 
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that opinion, I will now proceed to sub- 
mit to you. A guinea is not to pass for 
more than 21s. There must be some pe- 
nalty to prevent the passing of it for more. 
Lord Stanuope will propose nothing cruel ; 
but, for arguments’ sake, let the penalty 
be death. What, then? Why need any 
one risk any penalty, as far as a ready 
money transaction goes ? One of you go to 
market with a pig forsale. “ What do 
« you ask for that pig, farmer?” Answer : 
«« Twenty seven shillings.’ “Vil give you 
‘a guinea.” “© You shall have him,” 
Where is the possibility, then, of enforcing 
such a Jaw? The parties, in any case, 
have only to settle, before they deal, in 
what sort of currency payment shall be 
made, and then they will, of course, make 
the price accordingly. As to debis, indeed, 
whether book debts, or. debts arising from 
contract, in the payment of them, the 
gold and notes must, if this Bill pass, be 
taken at their nominal value ; that is to 
say, the paper must ; for, asto gold, who 
will be foo! enough to tender gold in pay- 
ment at its nominal amount, when itis no- 
torious that it, will fetch a premium of six 
shillings upon the guinea? If the Bill be- 
come a law, therefore, any tenant who has 
rent to pay, and who has guineas in his 
purse, will first go and purchase paper 
money with his guineas, and with the 
paper-money, he will goand pay his rent, 
This rent, for instance, is 1054, a year, 
and he has a hundred guineas in his chest, 
But, he will not be fool enough to carry 
these to his landlord. He will go and buy 
105 pounds worth of paper-money with 
seventy eight of his guineas ; and will then 
go and pay his rent, and will return home 
with 28 of his guineas still in his pocket, 
So that, as far as the bill will have effect, 
it appears to me that it will bear almost 
exclusively upon landlords, 


I shall.be. told, perhaps, that, though 
guineas may now be bought and sold, in 
consequence of the decision of the judges, 
which, in the case of De Yonce, has been 
promulgated since 1 began. this -Letter,* 





* The following is the Report Of this 
Decision, as given by the Chief Judge, 
Lord Ellenborough, in the. Court.of King’s 
Bengh, onthe 3rdinstant:——“ Tus Kung 
«against. De, Yonae.-—Lord, Ev.ensor 
“ nouGH,commupicated.the Judgment of 
© the Court in this. case, which along with 
“ another, case, the King vs Wright, com- 
ing from the Assiges, tor, the County,of 
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25) 
vet, we are not to suppose, that the pre- 
gent Bill will not provide against such trafic 
by making it penal to be concerned in it. 
But, as 1 have shown above, men may go 
on with all ready money transactions, and 
with perfect safety, make a distinction be- 
tween paper and coin, which amounts to 
the same thing as buying and selling the 
coin or the paper. It will require but very 
little ingenuity to discover the means of 
so managing the matter that the landlord 
shall never see a shilling’s worth of coin 
from the hands of the tenant. 


But, suppose that the coin should not 
be permitted to be bought and sold ; does 
any oue believe, that any law will prevent 
@ private traffic in the article? And, if 





« Bockingbam, had been reserved for the 
« opinion of the 12 Judges, on a point of 
«law. Both causes had been fully and 
«ably argued before the Judges in the 
«Court of Exchequer Chamber, and the 
“argament had occupied a number of 
«days. The question arising in the pre- 
«sent case was, the Defendant having 
been convicted of purchasing 52 Gui- 
« neas at the rate, in Bank Notes, of 22s. 
« 6d. per Guinea, whether, in so doing he 
« had been guilty of an offence punishable 
«under the Act of the 5th and 6th of 
«* Edward VI. which prohibited the ex- 
“changing of coined gold for coined 
« silver, or for gold and silver, the party 
“ givmg or receiving more in value than 
«the same was current for at the time : 
Allthe Judges, except three, were pre- 
“sentat the whole of these arguments, 
« and at the last of them the whole of the 
« Judges were present. The Court had 
“no opportunity of knowing what was the 
“opinion of the absent-Judges on that 
“part of the case at the argument on 
« which they were not present, but the 

« had no reason to presume that they dis- 
«sented from the opinion of the ‘other 
« Judges who were present, all of whom 
« concurred in opinion that the Defendant 
«in this case was not liable under the 
« Act of the 5th and 6th of Edward VI. 
« The. Judgment, therefore, fell to be ar- 
« rested ; and the Judgment was arrested 
“ according -’ Thus, then, this case is 
decided as always said it must be, unless 
all semblance of law was banished from 
the land. Many people thought and said 
that the conviction would be confirmed ; 


- 


“ 


a 


but, I never thought so for a m 
Oh, no! ‘The Judges kne t deal 
better than to do that ! . ie oe 
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that could be done, is any one mad enough 
to suppose, that the guinea will szall Cir- 
culate ut par with the paper? Pass this Bill, 
or any Bill, that shall prevent men from 
passing the guinea for more than its no- 
minal worth, and the consequence will be, 
that a guinea will never again be seen tn cir- 
culation. Those who have them will keep 
them in their chests, waiting an occasion 
to export them, or more patiently waiting 
till circumstances have produced the re- 
peal of the law which has driven the 
guinea into the hoard. The cause that 
we see no guineas now in common circula- 
tion, is, as 1 said before, that they cannot 
obtain their fair value. They would have 
been openly sold long enough ago, had 
there not been an opinion, that the traffic 
was punishable by law. Now that ob- 
stacle is removed; but, in all likelihood, 
another will be erected by the present 
Bill. In that case the guineas will all 
either be hoarded or sent out of the coun- 
try, and paper must and will be made to 
supply their place. The Dollars, the 
new things of three shillings and eighteen 
pence, now coming out from the Bank, 
will also be hoarded, and to notes for 
shillings and sixpences we must come, I 
am convinced, in the course of the year, 
if this Bi!l pass; so that the Bill, while 
it will be wholly inefficient for the pur- 
pose of arresting the progress of depre- 
ciation, will be efficient enough in pro- 
ducing a contrary effect. 


The Bill does not, the author of it says, 
make bank notes a legal tender. It does 
not do it in words, but it appears to me 
to do it in effect; and, that being once 
done, all tne usual consequences of a legal 
tender must follow. It was easy to see 
that the system would come to this pitch ; 
there is nothing in the state to which we 
are come that ought to surprise any one ; 
what has happened was to be expected, 
and was, indeed, long ago foretold; but, 
what might reasonably surprize one, is, 
to hear this measure represented by the 
ministers as necessary to the ction of 
the fund-holder ! Can they be serious! Is 
it possible, that they can be serious when 
they say this? Ifthey are, nothing that 
they say or do can ever be a subject of 
wonder. Men, who are capable of be- 
lieving, that the Bill of Lord Stanhepe 


holder, are capable SOSoeeeeerseseceeeesseseesse 
but, really, 1 want words to answer my 
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will operate as a protection to the fund- 


“bag megs Imagination can frame nothing 
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jat Such men are not capable of in the | ciation of the paper, is, surely, sufficient 
Way of belief. That the paper would, at | tofill one with surprize and dismay, if, at 
“Bast; become a legul tender, or forced circu- | this day, and after all that we have seen, 
ation, it was easy to see. I did, indeed, | any thing ought to produce such an etifect 
Por my own part, expect this state of the | in our minds. 
Paper to be apparent long ago. The 
faith of this “ most thinking people” I On the 2d of July a protest was entered, 
_kkmew to be almost passing conception; | in the House of Lords, against Lonp Stan- 
Dut, will I did not think it adequate to the | nops’s Bill, which protest 1 here insert. 
Orting of this paper-money for 14 | « Dissentient,—Because We think it the 
is after the issuers had ceased to pay | ‘“ duty of this House to mark in the first 
ae cai h and after they were protected by | “ instance with the most decided repro- 
Daw against the demands of their cre- | “ bation, a Bill, which in our judgment 
itors. It was, however, certain, that the | ‘‘ manifestly leads to the introduction of 
‘Bhing must come to this point at last? it | “laws, imposing upon the country the 
‘Was certain, that, if the national Debt and | “ compulsory circulationof a Paper Currency ; 
» the taxes continued to increase, the time | “ a measure fraught with injustice, de- 
"Must come when landlords would see that | “ structive of all confidence in the legal 
; the must either starve, or demand their | “ security of contracts, and, as invariable 
‘Webts in coin; and, whenever this time | “ experience has shewn, necessarily pro- 
Game, it was, as I have many times said, | “ ductive of the most fatal calamities ; 
_ @mpossible to keep up the paper only for GRENVILLE, 
‘ix months without making that paper a Essex, 
igal tender, which might eke out its ex- JERSEY, 
tence, perhaps, for a year or two, but GREY, 
‘which, in the end, must ensure its total LANSDOWNE, 
‘@éstruction. I have several times been CowpEr, 
"@sked, what reason there was why land- Kina, 
~Werds should not demand their rents in LAUDERDALE, 
"gold and silver, or in bank notes to the “ For the reason assigned on the other 
mount of the gold and silver; and, my | “ sid<, and because the repeal cf the law 
r has always been, that there wasno | “ for suspending Bank Payments in Cash 
tason at all against it now, but that there | “ is in my judgment the only measure which 
on would be ;. for that the moment such | “ can cure the inconveniences already felt, and 
smand was made, Bank notes would be | “ avert the yet greater calamities which 
aude a legal tender. This was natural, and, | “ are impending from the present state of 
ferefore, the ministers are now doing | “ the circulation of the country. 
Gast what I always expected they would VassaLt Hotianp.” 
@, whenever any land-holder did what 
ord King has now done; but, to hear In the protest of the eight peers I hear- 
lem speak of it as a measure calculated | tily concur; but, I donot agree with Lorp 
‘afford protection to the fund-holder is | Hotann in his addition to it, if his lord- 
lat I never could have expected. They | ship means to say, that it is possible to re- 
il see what sort of protection it will give | sume cash payments at the Bank. To pay 
m; and he will feel it! What will be | the notesin gold upon demand, agreeably 
fate I shall not pretend to say ; but, | to the promise upon the face of the notes, 
Rope, there is justice enough yet in the | is certainly the enly cure for the inconve- 
"eeuntry, real justice enough to prevent | niences already felt and the calamities 
fim from perishing, while there exist the | now impending; but that it is utterly im- 
means of such prevention. I trust, that | possible to adopt this cure is, to my mind, 
s claims will meet with serious and pa- | not less certaia. His Lordship proceeds 
lent consideration ; that the question of | upon the notion of Mr. Horner and the 
is due to him and to whom he ought te | Bullion Committee, namely, that the cause 
look for payment will be settled upon sound | of the depreciation consists in an excessive 
principles of equity. I am for giving real | issue of paper, which is very true, if you 
protection to the fund-holder; but, to | compare the quantity of the paper with 
the Ministers say, that he is to meet | that of the gold, or of the real transactions 
with protection from ameasure such as | of purchase and sale, between man and 
hat now before parliament, a measure | man; but, which is not true, if you com- 
iat must inevitably accelerate the depre- | pare the quantity of paperwith the amowat 
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of the Dividends payable on the National 
Debt; and, I would beg leave to put, with 
sincere respect, this question to Lorp 
Houranp: “If cash payments were re- 
« stored, and mouey, as must be thie case, 
« were restored to its former value, where 
« does your Lordship think would be found 


« the means of paying the Dividends ?”’ 


“It is impossible! The thing never can 
go back; no, not an inch ; nay, and it 
must keep advancing. ‘This very measure, 
by hastening the depreciation, will cause 
a new addition and still larger than former 
additions, to the National Debt, and of 
course to the Dividends. Those additional 
Dividends must be paid in an additional 
quantity of bank notes ; and thus the sys- 
tem must go on, as Paine foretold, with an 
accelerated velocity, until it can go on no 
longer. Having this opinion so firmly 
fixed in my mind, I was quite surprised 
to see the Marquis of LaNspowNE endea- 
voured to mend the Bill of Lonp Stannore 
by the introduction of a clause for prohi- 
biting the Bank Company from augmenting 
the quantity of their paper after the passing of 
the Bill. This shews, that his Lordship 
has what I deem to be, and which, I 
think, I have proved to be, a most errone- 
ous view of the real cause of the deprecia- 
tion. If he thought with me, that the 
cause is in the increase of the National 
Debt and of the Dividends, he would have 
proposed no such amendment as this. 


As to the condact of Lorp Kine nothin 
could be more fair or more laudable. He 
wished to take no advantages of his tenants ; 
heonly wanted a fulfilment of his contract 
with them ; and, as thespiritof the contract 
was nrore favourable to them than the let- 
ter, he abandoned the jeter and only re. 
quired them to hold to the spirit. To hear 
him, therefore, charged with oppression, 
and by.........! But, it is as well to keep 
oursetvescool. Letothers clafe and foam. 
And, if the House of Lords do choose thus 
to determine ; why, all that I can say 
about the matter, is, that they are the best 
judges whether they stand ‘in need of their 
rents, and, if they do not, I really do not 
see mach harm in their giving them to their 
tenants; and, this act will be the more 

erous as they are about to do it by a 

w, So that the tenants will Keep the rents 

Without having to give the landlords even 

in return, That such will be 
amongst the effects of the Bill, if it pass, 
Where can ke no dowbt; and, as far as it 





operates in this way, a most popular Bil; 
it will be. It will act as a distributor of 
wealth ; of money, lands, and tenements; 
for, to suppose, that, in many cases, the ¢&. 
nants will not soon become the proprietors, 
is to discover but very little thought on the 
subject, and that, Iam sure, would be a 
shame in a body of Hereprrary Leeista. 
rors in the “ most thinking nation in the 
« world.’ Whata change this will make! 
Happy is the man who is a tenant! Much 
better off is he than the man who tills his 
own land; because the former has given 
nothing at all for his, whereas the latter has 
paid, at some time or other, purchase m 

for what he possesses. The letting of long 
leases is out of fashion; but, in general, 


the lands of great proprietors are held . 


upon lease, and these leases are not, upon 


an average, for less than seven years at the © 


lowest. Some of these leases are nearly 
expired, of course, but, others will natur- 
ally be but just commenced. So that, the 
average time, for which the land is now 
let, I shall take at three years and a half. 
All the Duke of Bedford’s estates, for in- 
stance, are let, then, for three years and « 
half yet to come. Now, if the paper depre- 
ciate three or four times as fast as it has 
hitherto done, the tenants of the Duke of 
Bedford will have a brave time of it for 
these three years and a half. But, if the 
Bill, which is now before parliament, 
should send down the paper to the state of 
the French assignats in 1794, what will, m 
that case, be the situation of the Duke of Bed- 
Jord ? There are many laudlords, who can- 
not old out for three years and a half, and 
who, therefore, must sell, in whole or in 
part; but, there will, indeed, be this con- 
venience, that they will every where find 
a purchaser ready at hand in their tenant, 
and one, too, who will not only know the 
real value of the property, but who will 
have the money ready to pay for it. This 
is nothing in the way of a joke. Iam in 
earnest ; it is what Iam convinced will 
take place, if the Bill of Lord Stanhope 
pass into a law; but, as I said before, if 
the Lords like it, nobody else can possibly 
have a right to interfere. They may, 
surely, do what they please with their own 
property. All that I wish to stipulate for 
is, that we Jacobins and Levellers shall 
never be accused of this act of distributing 
the lands and houses of the rich amongst 
those who are not rich ; that we shall not 
be accused of this great act of pulling down 
and raising up. Hume remarked that the 
funding system, in the space of 500 years 
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~ €€ tion ?”’ 


‘were no law to prevent it. 


Ould cause the posterity of those now in 

 ceaches, and of those upon the boxes, 
to change places; but, if this Billof Lorp 
STANHOPE pass, this change will bea thing 
ef much quicker operation. 


I shall be told, that Lord King’s eram- 
ple would have operated even more quickly 
than this measure in destroying the paper. 
Granted. It would, there is no doubt, have 
D ed, in a very short time, that which 
ust have totally destroyed the paper system, 
foot and branch, namely, TWO PRICES, 
, t which, openly and generally adopt- 

yhopaper-money ever did, or ever can, 
stand for any length of time. That that er- 
would have been generally, nay uni- 
versally, followed there can be no doubt at 
all; for, no man voluntarily gives away 
his rents, or, rather, lets another withhold 
them from him. Some persons would 






| have been a little shy at first ; but, when 


found that others did it, they would 
have got over their shyness, and the de- 
mand would have been universally made. 
Thus, then, the TWO PRICES would have 
been established ; znd the gold and silver, 
finding that they could pass current for 
their real worth, would have come forth 
from their hiding places, some, while the 
west would. have hastened back from 


“Surely !” say you: “ why, 


ibroad. 
bis th en, arethe government alarmed at the 
 @ effect of Lord King’s example, if it would 


# bring back gold and silver into circula- 
Oh! there is a very good rea- 
gon for their alarm ; for, observe, THE 
TAXES WOULD CONTINUE TO BE 


PAID IN PAPER! When the tax-ga- 


therer came to the door of one of you, for 
imstance, you would, if you had only gold 


“®f silver in the house, beg him to call the 


Mext morning, or to sit down a bit, while 
*yeu, with your gold, would go and’ pur- 

e paper-money sufficient to pay him 
the amount of his demand ! There needs 


fe more to convince you that the govern- 


Ment bas good reason for alarm at the pros- 
tof seeing Lord King’s example fol- 

d, as it assuredly would be, if there 

In short, that 


- 


‘tem in @ year. 


-xample would annihilate the paper sys- 


my The next Letter will close the series. 


hn the mean while, 
. I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your friend, 


_ State Prison, Newgate, 
riday, Sth July, 1811. 
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MERINO SHEEP. 


To be sold, in the Village of Botley, neat 
Southampton, on Saturday next, the 13th 
of July, at 12 o’clock, anumber of Merino 
Rams anid Ewes, selected from the finest 
Flocks in Spain by the Honounaste Cocn- 
RANE JOHNSTONE, and lately imperted into 
this Country.-—_The sale will begin pre- 
cisely at 12 o’clock, and will close, if pos- 
sible, on the same day. Some of the best 
judges have viewed these Sheep, and the 
proprietor is convinced, that, whether as 
to the frame or fineness of wool, the equal 
of them, in so large a number, have not be- 
fore been seen in England. They were 
selected with the greatest care, and under 
every circumstance likely to insure success 
as to the object. 





OFFICIAL PAPERS, 


Spain.—Report from Count Suchet, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army of Arragon, 
to his Serene Highness Prince of Neuf- 
chatel, Major General. 


(Concluded from vol. xix. p. 1632.) 


hadipocces The Chief of the Squadron of Ar- 
tillery, Duchamp, displayed his ardour 
and bravery in it. On the 29th,’ at eight 
at night, the firing of four cannon, loaded 
with grape shot, gave the signal for the 
assault. I appointed General Facatier to 
command it. The first column of attack, 
under the orders of the Chief of Battalion, 
Revel, of the 16th regiment of the line, 
composed of 300 men, preceded by the 
Captain of Engineers, and 20 sappers, 
furnished with ladders and hatchets, ad- 
vanced to turn the work, and seize upon 
the gate, which the} had much difficulty 
in forcing, with axes, &c. whilst a party 
of the columns applied their ladders, and 
scaled the works. Captain Papigny re- 
ceived a mortal wound whilst directing 
his miners.—The 2d column of attack, | 
composed of three hundred chosen troops 
from the 7th regiment of the line, led by 
the chief of battalion, Mexque, and Cap- 
tain Desaix, my Aid-de-camp, set out 
from the battery in breach, and threw 
themselves upon the part of the fort 
which had been battered in breach. One 
hundred ladders were thrown into the 
fosses ; our voltigeurs precipitated them- 
selves into them, under the fire of the 
enemy. The fosse was twenty feet, our 
ladders but fifteen. The Serjeant of 


the Voltigeurs 


| Miners, Meuneers, having placed himself 
+ at the top of a ladder, iten 2 
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climb over his shoulders to reach the 
preach—his example was followed, but 
the soldiers arrived too slowly to please 
theirimpatience—they at last discovered in 
the interior of the fosse part of-an aque- 
duct, which-facilitated the passage; @ 
triple row of palisadoes defended it ; the 
[talian Captain of Engineers, Vacane, 
ordered them to be cut, and afterwards the 
ladders to be carried from the first fosse 
into that of the redoubt, which was 
quickly scaled, as well as the cavalier. 
The Italian miners shewed on this oc- 
casion the greatest understanding, unit- 
ed with bravery ; the greater resist- 
ance the enemy made the more were 
the efforts of our brave troops redoubled, 
amidst cries of “ Vive Napoleon!’ — 
In the mean time the enemy continued to 
fire some cannon loaded with grape shot 
at the extremity of the fort; the brave 
Mexque jwas wounded inthe thigh; the 
Adjutant-General Commandant Mesclop, 
hastened with the first reserve of 500 Ita- 
Jians, and restored the battle ; he pene- 
trated into the redoubt, saved the lives of 
8 officers and 100 Spanish soldiers in it, 
and thus ensured the conquest of the fort ; 
the enemy in vain endeavoured to save 
themselves in the extremity of the works 
behind a third fosse, 200 artillery men 
were thus killed upon their guns, the re- 
mainder of the garrison surrendered at dis- 
eretion ; there was still 900 soldiers and 
70 officers, the rest, to the number of 1500, 
perished by the bayonet.—Daoring this 
terrible scene, a general huzza, given by 
an Italian brigade upon the left, and upon 
Francole by the division of General Ha- 
bert, augmented the terror of the enemy, 
who were obliged to support a brisk fire 
of musquetry upon the ramparts of the 
place.—The Chiefof the battalion of engi- 
neers, Chulliott, quickly established our 
lodgments on the breaches.—In tivis bril- 
hant affair, Monsigneurs, the - Italians, 
walked in order with their elder brethren 
in arms.—The whole ofthe army display- 
ed the greatest valour. 

(Here follow the eulogiums of particu- 
Jar officers and a statement of the stores 
taken inthe place, among which are 40.000 
rations of biscuits, 10,000 pounds weight 
of pores: and 47 pieces o artillery.) 

ur 163s Jin* the twenty-four hours did 
not exceed 250 in killed and wounded.— 
The garrison of fort Olivia consisted of 
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eastern front of the Castle. 
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eight battalions and $80 artillerymen or 
sappers, in all 2530 men at the moment of 
attack.—On the 30th, at nine in the morn. 
ing, 3,000 men marched from the place 
and endeavoured to. retake Fort Olivia; 
but the brave men who knew how to take 
it, have likewise well known how to defend 
it, they let the enemy approach to the 
gates, and then drove them back with vi. 
gour ; all round the fort is strewed with 


their corpses.—The taking by assault of 


the fortress of Olivia, has enabled me to ~ 
open the trenches against this town. In 
the night between the Ist and 2d of June, 
the first parallel was opened, at 100 toises 
distance from Canons Bastion, leading to 
theright of Francola. The batteries are 
erecting, and the fire will - commence, 
as soon’'as they are mounted. Our sea 
batteries have already caused the port to 
be evacuated, Iam with respect. 
« Count Sucner.” 
“¢ Camp before Tarragona, June 3.”’ 
Paris, June 18.—His Majesty the King 
of Spain has set out on his return to his 
dominions. 








PortucaL.—-TueE War. — Dispatch from 
Lord Wellington, June 6th. 


Downing Street, Juné 25. A Dispatch, of 
which the following is a Copy, was this 
morning received at Lord Liverpool’s 
Office, addressed to his Lox dship by Licut. 
General Lord Viscount Wellington, dated 
Quinta de Granicha, 6th June, 1811. 


My Lord ;—We have continued’ the 
operations of the siege of Badajoz with 
the utmost activity since I addressed your 
Lordship on the 30th ultimo, aad our fire 
commenced on the morning of the 2nd 
instant from four batteries on the right of 
the Guadiana, directed against the out- 
work of St. Christoval, and on the enemy’s 
batteries in the Castle constructed to sup- 
port that outwork ; and from two batteries 
on the left of the Guadiana, directed 
against the eastern face of the Castle. 

_ The fire from these batteries has con- 
tinued ever since, and a breach has been 
made in the outworks of St, Christoval, 
which, however is not vet practicable for 
assault; and considerable progress has 
been made in effecting a breach omthe 
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(To be continued, ) i. 
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